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From the editor... 


usic was my first love. I picked up the drums at 
13 and lived a high school rock ‘n’ roll 
fantasy with some musician friends who had become 


my world. I didn’t stop at the skins, however. During my teenage 
years, | taught myself how to play the guitar and piano so that | 
could write songs — my second love. 
After high school, I gave up the 
drums (a move I still regret) and took on 
the keyboard as my primary instrument. 
I formed a group in my hometown of 
San Jose, Calif. known as Parade. The 
closeness I shared with my bandmates 
and the people that followed us to our 
shows was like something found only in 
a tight-knit family. I wrote many songs 
for that group and enjoyed several years 
in the local spotlight. But under the 


strain of too many drugs, bad behaviors 


oo and ditferences of opinion, Parade ended 
mson 


with all the angst and disappointment 
found in any one of the sad rock ballads 
we used to play. 

Eventually, [ moved to Los Angeles to pursue a vision of my 
music and the place it would hold in my future. I joined several 
interesting pop groups including a Spanish rock band for which 
the final versions of the songs I wrote I could not fully understand. 

My music career, though exciting, never encompassed more 
than those local groups; a few stints on little-known albums; 
several hundred live performances; and one full-length CD of my 
own material I put together with some talented back-up musi- 
cians and a lot of perseverance. Tired of hauling my gear around 
to nightclubs to play for small crowds, I gave up the struggling 
musician persona to become a struggling writer. 

But] will never give up music. It has followed me through my 
life and the role it continues to play is an important one. It fixes 
my mood when I’m down and gives mea reason to continue when 
I’m frustrated. Whether I am listening, writing or performing, 
music is always incredible and fulfilling. 

In this issue of University Magazine, I would like to share my 
first love. Several talented writers have found something interest- 
ing in music to talk about and my staff and I are privileged to 
provide them with a platform. I hope you enjoy these articles and 
check out our online magazine for additional material on this and 
other topics. 
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alien ant farm leaves the ground 
By Jamie Alderman 


The local boys from the Inland Empire recently signed with Dreamworks 
Records and are bringing their unique sound to the masses. 


pop or fizzle? 
By Ryan Ritchie 


It's happening again. With pop music trends covering such a broad range, the 
industry and consumers are wondering what's next. 


finding success in jazz 


By Danielle Grossman 


Acclaimed local jazz vocalist Julie Burrell came from Texas and captured the 
ears of Long Beach. 


prized talent, powerful performance 
By Phil Witte 


The Cal State Long Beach symphony is attracting talented students with an 
expanded program, philosophy and repertoire. 


rockabilly 


By Alexandria Sullivan 


Rockabilly isn't just music, it’s a lifestyle. Fans dress up in 50s clothing and 
drive classic cars to go back to a time when life was simple. 
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by Caroline Limuti 


hat’s in a name? If you happen to be a former 
governor, it can mean a lot. Cal State Long Beach is 
one of countless universities to name buildings, 


streets and other public facilities for those who have not only held 
political office but have also contributed to the advancement of 
the university in some way. 

Deukmejian Way, a road that runs along the east end of campus 
behind the tennis courts and engineering buildings is named for George 
Deukmejian who was governor of California from 1983 tol1991. 

Deukmejian has been recognized as a major contributor to 
CSULB, according to Armando Contreras, executive assistant to 
University President Robert Maxson. He is responsible for the 
construction of several buildings around campus including the 
Pyramid and the North Campus Library. Deukmejian also remains 
an active fundraiser for Disabled Student Services. 


Carpenters are close to you 


by Caroline Limuti 


; | any of us have never quite figured out how birds 
suddenly appear, but who knew that when the 
Richard and Karen Carpenter Performing Arts Center 

opened in October 1994 that they had only just begun. 


In March of last year, the Carpenter exhibit was officially dedicated 
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University Character 


Names are the Game for streets and buildings 


Earl Warren Drive, the road bordering the Earl de Miller 
Japanese Garden, is named for Earl Warren who was governor of 
California from 1943 101953 and the 14th Chief Justice of the | 
California State Supreme Court. In 1949, Gov. Warren laid the 
groundwork.for CSULB by signing a bill chat created a new 
college to serve both southeastern Los Angeles and Orange 

With so many contributing to the university, getting your _ 
name oh something can be more trying than it would appear. : 

According to Contreras, the process begins with a request fora 
particular naming. The campus planning committee must then — 
approve the request, which is then forwarded to the Chancellor s 
Office for final approval. 

There is a distinction between naming a building aod naming 
a street, Contreras says. The naming of a building is done with a_ 
donation in mind, a stipulation required by the Trustees Policy. s 

“(Naming] a toad is more of a symbolic gesture, Contreras says. 
“Tt could be eithera way of showing appreciation, ee gratitude.” 
— Ryan May 


= 


Two streets 
on CSULB 
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and is now open to fans so the Carpenter legend can be close to you the 
first Saturday of every month and at every CPAC performance. 

Among theitemson display are Karen’sfirstdrum set, Richard’s first 
piano, various awards and their gold and platinum albums. The exhibit 
also chronicles the lives of the Carpenters from childhood to musical 
success. 

CPAC was designed by Donald Gibbs and seats 1,079 people in 
a stage area that is modeled after the New York State Theater of the 
Arts in Lincoln Center. 

Besides being home to Musical Theatre West, The South Coast 
Chorale, Long Beach Community Concert Association, and the 
Long Beach Opera, CPAC also hosts events like the Widescreen Film 
Festivaland KLON Jazz at the Carpenter. 

A slew of famous artists have also passed through CPAC’s doors. 
Blood, Sweat & Tears, Richard Carpenter, the Julliard String Quartet, 
Ben Vereen and Rita Coolidge have all helped CPAC to makea name for 
itself by hosting events that are exclusive to the Southern California area. 

The facility was made available through donations from the 
Carpenter family, their long-time record label A&¢M Records/ 
Polygram Inc. and several other private or famous donors. 


— Alex Roman 
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Japanese Garden immortalizes one man’s passion 


The 
Japanese 
Garden at 
Cal State 
‘Long © 
Beach 
celebrates 
its 20th 
anniversary 
this 
month. 


hotos by Caroline Limuti 
arl Burns Miller... does the name ring a bell? Sure you’ve heard 
it before. His name has been a part of Cal State Long Beach 
‘or two decades. The Japanese Garden on campus bears his 
name. But who was Earl Burns Miller? 

He lived near CSULB in Park Estates with his wife, Loraine, says 
Jeanette Schelin, director of the Japanese Garden. He was a successful 
businessman and she was active in civic organizations. 

The Millers, who had no children of their own, were “interested 
in the welfare of the children of Long Beach and the surrounding 
area,” Schelin says. They contributed money for the Memorial Miller 
Children’s Hospital in Long Beach. 

Earl loved to garden, Schelin says, and with his wife he visited 
gardens around the world. 

“They were both taken by the Japanese garden style,” Schelin says. 
After Earl died, Loraine made a donation to CSULB so that a 
Japanese garden would be created in his memory. 

The 1.3-acre garden, which is located on Earl Warren Drive, 


celebrates its 20th anniversary this month. There will be an exhibit at 
the garden during the month of April displaying its history and what 
is currently in the works. 

Schelin encourages everyone to make their way to the garden 
during this anniversary celebration, when the peach trees and azaleas 
will be in bloom. 

“Tt’s a beautiful time to visit,” she says. 

— Jennifer Umana 


Massive sculpture greets visitors 


Photo by Caroline Limuti 


f you listen closely on a quiet day outside the McIntosh 

Humanities Building, you can hear the wind gently 

slide through welded copper tubing. Caressing the arch 
and sloping curves of a 6,000-pound sculpture, the wind harps 
a melody to-those fortunate enough to hear its song. 

Seated in a small pool of water in front of the tall office 
building, Claire Falkenstein’s ‘U’ as a Set greets visitor's to Cal 
State Long Beach atthe 7th street entrance. The 18-foot high, 17- 
foot wide structure was originally built on a wooden platform in 
1965. It sat in front of one of the art buildings for two years, until 
1967 when the surrounding pool was completed. What separates 
Falkenstein’s work from many of the other sculptures on campus, 
is that ‘U’as a Set was built with the assistance of CSULB students 
and without support from private industry. 

Falkenstein believes her work encapsulated more than the 
simple viewing of her sculpture. “When one thinks about all the 
knowledge of matter and the feeling of materials which exist, I mean 

_ our knowledge of them, we can no longer accept anything at its face 
value,” Falkenstein says. “We have to penetrate it for qualities that 
reveal themselves through penetration. My sculptures are not 
abstractions, they are penetrants into natural structure.” 

Falkenstein’s piece is one of the original 10 out of 29 sculptures on 
campus. The University Art Museum offers both online and walking 
toursofthe CSULB Outdoor Sculpture Collection. For more informa- 
tion, call (562) 985-5761 or visit www.csulb.edu/-uam . 

— Mark Darren Walker 


‘Theater 


March 30-May 12, The Nerd, Long Beach Playhouse 
Mainstage. Info: (562) 494-1616. 
April 6-27, University Players present Angels in America, 


ao ee Be ee 


CSULB Studio Theatre. Info: (562)985-5357. : 
April 27-May 19, Cal Rep presents The Notebook, Edison p 
Theatre. Info: (562) 432-1818. A 
April 27-May 19, Cal Rep presents The Third Lie from 7 
Hungary, Edison Theatre. Info: (562) 432-1818. A 
April 27-May 20, A View from a Bridge, International City C 
Theatre. Info: (562) 436-4610. ( 
April 28-June 3, The Old Settler, Long Beach Playhouse A 
Studio. Info: (562) 494-1616. Caterpillars Eating a Tomato is part of Catherine I 
April 21, Hamlet on Trial, Carpenter Performing Arts Center. Chalmers: Prey and Eat at the University Art Museum A 
Info: (562) 985-7000. through April 29. i 
April 22, Lazer Vaudeville, Family Matters: Movement and 9 
Magic Series, Carpenter Performing Arts Center. Info: (562)985- A 
7000. 
April 27-May 6, Brigadoon Musical Theatre West Series, Car- a 
penter Performing Arts Center. Info: (562) 985-7000. i 
A 


Art ; 


Lazer A 
Vaudeville to 
will perform March 27- April 29, Catherine Chalmers: Prey and Eat, University A 
as part Art Museum. Info: (562) 985-5761. 6 

of the March 27-April 29, 19+1+/, new works of the University Art A 
Carpenter Museum’s permanent collection. Info: (562) 985-5761. (5 
Center's April 2-5, Sarah Worf: MFA Printmaking Exhibit, CSULB De- A 
family series sign Gallery. Info: (562) 985-4376. 53 
April 22. April 2-5, Debra Brown: BFA Fiber Exhibit, CSULB Art Depart- Ay 
ment Gallery. Info: (562) 985-4376. D 

Continuing until April 15, Francisco Toledo: Recent Works on Ay 

Paper, 1999-2000, Museum of Latin’ American Art. Info: (562) Re 


437-1689. 

April 16-19, John Ahr: MFA Metals Exhibit, CSULB Design 
Gallery. Info: (562) 985-4376. 

April 16-19, Daniel Kirkland: BFA Ceramics Exhibit, CSULB Art 
Department Gallery. Info: (562) 985-4376. 

April 17, Gallery Talk by art faculty Chris Miles on exhibit 
19+1+1, University Art Museum. Info: (562) 985-5761. 

April 18, Visiting Artist Lecture: Kitty Ross- Ceramics, University 
Theatre. Info: (562) 985-4376. 

Continuing until April 22, Tulips, Pomegranates & Kings: Delfi- 
ware from the Collection of Benjamin F, Edwards II, Long Beach 
Museum of Art. Info: (562) 439-2119. 

April 23-26, Heather Ryberg: MFA Drawing & Painting Exhibit. 
CSULB Design Gallery. Info: (562) 985-4376. 

April 23-26, Coppenger & Hsiung: BFA Photography. CSULB 
Art Department Gallery. Info: (562) 985-4376. 

April 30-May 3, Otsuki & Soejima: BFA Photography Exhibit, 
CSULB Art Department Gallery. Info: (562) 985-4376. 

April 30-May 3, Design Portfolio Student Show, CSULB Design 
Gallery. Info: (562) 985-4376 
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April 1, Tribute to jazz legend Gerry Mulligan, Daniel Recital 
Hall. Info: (562) 985-4781. 

April 2, Drums and Drummers with Michael Carney, director, 
Daniel Recital Hall. Info: (562) 985-4781. 

April 4, Composer’s Guild, Daniel Recital Hall. Info: (562) 
985-4781. 

April 7, Blues Unplugged VI, Carpenter Performing Arts Center. 
Info: (562) 985-7000. 

April 11, An Intimate Evening with Jane Olivor, Carpenter 
Performing Arts Center. Info: (562) 985-7000. 

April 16, ACDC in Concert, Long Beach Arena. Info: (818) 
708-8855. 

April 17, The Music Guild Presents the St. Petersburg String 
Quartet with Justin Blasdale, piano, Daniel Recital Hall. Info: 
(310) 552-3030. 

April 18, Jazz Combos with Neal Finn, director, UMC A301. 
Info: (562) 985-4781. 

April 20 & 22, An Evening of Opera: The Impressario by Mozart 
and Dido and Aeneas by Purcell, University Theatre. Info: (562) 
985-4781. 

April 23, Brass Chamber Music with Jeff Reynolds, conductor, 
Daniel Recital Hall. Info: (562) 985-4781. 

April 24, New Music Concert- The ensemble Green, University 
Art Museum. Info: (562) 985-5761. 

April 24, Percussion Ensemble with Michael Carney, conduc- 
tor, Daniel Recital Hall. Info: (562) 985-4781. 

April 26, World Percussion Group with Michael Carney, direc- 
tor, Daniel Recital Hall. Info: (562) 985-4781. 

April 28, Long Beach Symphony Pops III, Center Theater. Info: 
(562) 436-3203. 

April 28, Faculty Artist Series: Junko Veno Garrett, piano. Info: 
(562) 985-4781. 

April 28, Filipino Pops Concert, Terrace Theater. Info: (562) 
529-8680. 


April 29, Faculty Artist Series: The Robin Cox Ensemble, 
Daniel Recital Hall. Info: (562) 985-4781. 

April 30, Jazz Ensemble II with Neal Finn, director, Daniel 
Recital Hall. Info: (562) 985-4781. 


Photo by Be 
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Alvin Youngblood Hart will play in Blues Unplugged VI at the 
Carpenter Performing Arts Center April 7. 


The Cal State Long 
Beach Music 
Department will host 
several performances 
in April. 


MARY KAY WILL 
United Methodist Campus 
Minister 


» [low religious are college students 
w today: ; 


a What people refer to as the 


a 
ing to hitthe colleges. Depending on who you 


talk to, these are the kids who were born 
between 1977 or 1981, the oldest are some- 
where between 20 and 24. This Millennial 
generation is very interested in spiritual mat- 
ters, but not necessarily religion. You have to 
understand the distinction, because we re talk- 
ing about issues of spirituality, faith, and 
belief; needing something as that personal 
value system or personal anchor, not neces- 


Millennial generation is just start- 


sarily organized religion or the institutional- 
ized practice of religion. So that’s why you 
might find students who wanta bible study or 
other kind of faith practice like a Zen sitting 
club, but do not want an organized church to 
bea part of. The reason for their beliefs might 
be because they are the children of the baby 
boomers, which was in part a generation that 
was rejecting organized religion and stuff like 
that as being too conservative. So many of 
them did not bring up their children with any 
kind of church background, so you will find 
that many of the students that we currently 
encounter on campus haven't been raised in 
an organized religion, but are still involved 
with the spirirual. 
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JONATHON TALBERG 
Director of choral, vocal and 
open studies at CSULB 


m What do you think is the students’ 
m perception of the music department 
on campus? 


a? don’t think they realize what a 
A . fine department it is, but it’s really 
one of the crowning jewels in the whole 
university. When I was growing up, | was 
aware that Cal State Long Beach was the 
finest music program in the CSU system. | 
still feel like they are. We've got people who 
perform constantly, that love being in the 
classroom and love sharing knowledge with 
people. 

Part of the reason people don’t know of 
us is our distance. We're as far away from the 


main campus as we can be. The other thing, 
and this is changing, but in years past we 
haven’t done a very good job of announcing 
ourselyes—of getting our name out there. So, 
we're really working it now by putting up 
posters and getting the word out there. 

I think students are missing one of the 
greatest traditions of western art, which is 
classical music. Music is the queen of the 
arts in the sense that if arts goal is to hold 
a mirror up to society and say this js you, 
this is what you look like, then you get a 
chance not only to have a history lesson but 
also to experience something beautiful when 
you attend a concert. 


ROBERT MAXSON 
University President, Cal 
State Long Beach 


= summer session benefir students? 


Q a How will the changes made for 


a We Te Not going into a trimester 

= system, we're going to keep the 
two regular semesters and summer school 
will stay the same as it has been. Everything 
stays exactly the way it was, except students 
will pay the regular state tuition and not the 
higher open university fee that has been 
charged. In the past years, the state has not 
supported summer school. 

The university has nor charged students 

more in the past years just to charge them, 


but student fees had to pay the professors 


that teach the courses. This summer, the 
state is giving us money to help support 
summer school, so the student's tuition will 
pay the difference between what we're get- 


ting from the state. In other words, students _ 


will pay the same type of fees for summer 
school as they would for the fall or spring 
semesters. We think well have more stu- 
dents, because, with the lower fees, students 
who have traditionally gone to community 
colleges because it’s cheaper, or people who 
just haven’t gone at all, will want to go this 


hoping that by making summer school 
cheaper, that our students will be able to 
graduate quicker. 


Compilation by Alex Roman 


summer because of the change. We're also 
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By Jamie Alderman 


make for a oe band'tia 


Alien Ant Farm was formed in Juné1996 and, +, 


with the bands The Color Red and KenoChamp, 
created a music scene in Southern California’ s 
Inland Empire. By playing shows throughout the 
West Coast and by touring Europe, AAF has 
quickly established a dedicated fan base. : 
Recently signing with recording label ‘New 
Noize/Dreamworks Records (Papa Roach’ & la- 
bel), AAF has the opportunity to do what it loyes 
while getting paid for it. Alien Ant Farm’s single 
Movies, is getting airplay on radio stations through: 
out the ein) and has made local radio statio 


debuted at No. 36 on the Billboard a 

“T can’t wait for a harder single like Sticks and 
Stones to come out,” says vocalist Dryden Mitchell. 
“We're really fortunate, a lot of great bands don’t 
get the opportunities we've gotten.” 

On March 6, AAF’s album ANThology was 
released. The band teamed up with producer Jay 
Baumgardner, who worked with bands Orgy and 
Papa Roach for the recording of ANThology. 

“The great thing about Jay was that he came 
in and told us just to do what we do best,” says 
guitarist Terence Corso. 

The album combines strong technical song 
writing with catchy guitar and vocal patterns. The 
band's creative approach to, and execution of, the 
Michael Jackson cover Smooth Criminal proves 
the song to be one of the most surprising tracks on 
the album. Regarded as having a refreshing rock 


wies® 


Ec. 


F arin 


leaves the ground 


AN. Thology avoids the rap/metal compo- 
ent that is, dominating hard rock music. 

», Alien Aft Farm has wrapped up a tour with 
rack band Linkin Park atid has hit the road with 
West Coast band, Orgy. : 

“We're going érazy... all the Shows are sold out 
and we get to play’ ‘for thousands’ ‘of Kids every 
ight,” Mitchell says. ’s, ., 
: Following the Orgy tour, AAF will ‘ontinue 
touring with friends Papa Roach, and ghis summer 
it will take thie stage at the Warped 7 Tour. It’s safe to 
say, that this group will be callirig.tts tour bus home 
for'a long time..Band members don’t mind since 
AAE has worked hard to be part of major tours. 

All the attention and support Alien Ant Farm is 
now reéceiyirig from the music industry has humbled 
the band. “I’m a little less bitter towards other bands 
I thought shouldn’t be 


signed,” 


“Now I’m a little more un- 


derstanding that there are ast #4 ys! ay; fay f 


all kinds of stylesandenter-  </ 
tainment. Ifa band isn’t so 
musically talented, they have talent in other areas.” 

AAF takes pride in its live show and hopes to 
inspire audiences to make music themselves. “We 
hope longevity with the band will come from 
audiences knowing us ona personal level, not as this 
untouchable rock band,” Mitchell says. “I'll go 
skateboard with a kid before the show, and I don’t 
even know how to skateboard.” 

The lyrics of Alien Ant Farm's music are in- 
tensely personal, dealing with issues of failed rela- 
tionships and other topics audiences can relate to. 
AAF sees itself as a “blue-collar” band whose mem- 
bers don’t believe their attitude will change. With a 


Mitchell says. -yyrery9 aaj crary 
We Te AOU Chazy 


major label’s support, AAF no longer has the 
financial worries of a struggling band. However, 
the experience of touring in a tiny caravan and 
having played shows where only five people showed 
up makes them grateful for the recognition they 
are now receiving. 

Alien Ant Farm credits family and friends 
for believing in the band and supporting it 
through the challenges of trying to bring its 
music to another level of exposure. For band 
members, music has always been a part of their 
lives. 

“Whether it was older brothers who were into 
rock or listening to rock records, | remember 


listening to my dad play music and thinking he 


can change the mood ofa room,” Mitchell says. “I 
want to do that.” 


The members of AAF combine a variety of 
influences to create their style of rock music. 
Vocalist Mitchell appreciates and tries to mimic 
female vocalists such as Edie Brickell and Tracy 
Chapman. Guitarist Corso pulls from a harder 
edge with bands like Refused. On the other end, 
bass player Tye Zamora is into bands such as 
Steely Dan, and drummer Mike Cosgrove finds 
jazz music to be his inspiration. 

“T think we get heavy and we get mellow, but 
” Mitchell says. 


For more information on Alien Ant Farm, 


we're always melodic, 


check out their website at www.alienantfarm.com. 
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It’s yee again. With | pop- 


ends a 
é 


such a broad range, the industry and consumers ali 
are wondering what’s next. By Ryan Ritchie 


he early to mid 90s saw grunge, punk, ska, 
country and East Coast hip-hop come and 
go. But in the late 90s, consumers found 
boy-bands and rap/rock hybrids lasting 
longer than the previous trends. \ 

The constant change in popular music is some- 
what predictable. Consumers can’t say for sure 
what the next “big thing” will be, but they can take 
comfort in the fact that if they don’t like what’s 
popular now, chances are it won’t be around much 
longer. 

Which makes 

people wonder: Is 
the clock ticking for 
acts such as the 
Backstreet Boys and 
Limp Bizkit? 
Fans can rest assured 
because, while many 
critics say their “15 
minutes” will soon 
be up, record sales 
are saying something 
else. 

‘N Sync’s “No 
Strings Attached,” 
released in March of 
2000, set a new 
record for the most 
albums sold in a 
week with 2.4 mil- 
lion copies. By the 
end of 2000, Limp 
Bizkit’s “Chocolate 
Starfish and the Hot Dog Flavored Water” sold 
3.48 million copies. 

The only good news for critics is the compari- 
son between ‘N Sync’s “No Strings Attached” and 
the Backstreet Boys’ “Black and Blue.” “Black and 
Blue” was released eight months later than “No 
Strings Attached” and sold 1.59 million records its 
first week, a 34 percent drop. That’s not much, but 
it’s a start. 

Many have questioned the validity of these 
acts, but no one can deny their selling potential. 
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With this type of music still riding high in the 
charts, can anyone give music the kick in the pants 
it needs? 

Dane Petersen, a sales representative at Phan- 
tom Sound & Vision-a distributor of import and 
independent CDs located in Huntington Beach- 
can’t wait for popular music to once again shift in 
another direction. 

“Boy bands are good for the economy, but it’s 
real safe stuff,” Petersen says. “I’d like to see real 
rock ‘n’ roll come back, you know, guitar 

rock.” Megan 
Kent, a 21- 
year-old jazz 
performance 
major, agrees. 
“Hope- 
fully, music 
will go away 
from the teen- 
,oriented 
scene,” Kent 
says. “People 
need to start 
recognizing 
the quality of 
music.” 
Kent 
thinks that 
much of the 
previously 
computerized 


Artwork bi forms of music 
will give way to 
musicianship. 

“The new hip-hop acts are using live bands in 
the studio and on stage,” she says. “The songwriting 
process of a hip-hop record is becoming harder for 
other musicians to ignore. 

“T would like to see artists that I consider new 
soul to really hit it big,” Kent says. “People like 
D’Angelo, Jill Scott, Erykah Badu and Macy Gray 
are doing what others in the 60s and ’70s did, but 
have modernized it.” 

Radio stations play an important role in popu- 


lar music. Eusebia Ramos, program assistant at 106.7 
FM, KROQ, sees some changes coming. 

“The punk thing is coming back again,” Ramos 
says. “We've been getting a lot of requests for 
Guttermouth lately.” 

Jose Perez, street team director at 100.3 FM, 
KKBT, says that it’s hard to predict the future of hip- 
hop, but he knows at least two acts that will have a 
long career. 

“T think Nelly and Ludicrous will be around for 
a while,” he says. 

The future of rock music rests in the hands of four 
bands: Radiohead, Tool, Atthe Drive-In and Weezer. At 
the Drive-In is getting 


radio play with the first us T he 
singleoffitslatestalbum, Ns 
“Relationship of Com- SO ng writ ng 


mand.” Many feel ithas 


the potential to do to process oy a 


popular musicwhat Nir- A ip -no rp 
vanadidin theearly’90s. J 
Although the record tS 
public has not heard - ap: 
from Weezer in a becoming 


while, it has not 


harder for 
other 
musicians to 


ignore.” 


stopped the band from 
selling out every show 
it has played in the 
pastyear, includingan 
unannounced show at 
The Lava Lounge in 
Long Beach. Its new 
record, slated for release this year, could bring back 
catchy rock music to the airwaves. 

Critics agree Radiohead and Tool will make an 
impact, but the question remains for Weezer and At 
the Drive-In. Will they be able to change music? 
Ramos isn’t sure. 

“... Weezer, maybe. We have been getting a lot of 
requests for them lately,” Ramos says. “As for At the 
Drive-In, I don’t think they will be the next Nirvana, 
but they will be around for a while.” 

“At the Drive-In is primal, but very technical,” 
Petersen says. “They show a lot of passion in what 
they do.” 

The release of Radiohead’s Amnesiac and Tool’s 
Lateralus, both scheduled to be in stores by summer 
2001, have critics eager to listen. Fans of both expect 
these records to be nothing short of spectacular. 

James Tweedy, production manager at inde- 
pendent label Vagrant Records, has strong opin- 
ions about popular music. 

“I want to keep all my favorites a secret so 
America doesn’t get its shot at ruining them,” he says. 

When asked what music needs, Tweedy replies: 
“A 401k.” 

Fans won't admit it now, but these pop-music 
trends will pass and something else will come along 
and take their place. When this shift will occur is 
unpredictable, but this time next year, Korn CDs 


could easily be collecting dust next to those of 
Candlebox, Rancid, Save Ferris, Garth Brooks and 
Puff Daddy at record stores across the globe. 
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Acclaimed local jazz vocalist Julie Burrell 
came from Texas and captured the ears 
of Long Beach. She carries with her an 
impressive resume of friends and styles. 


Story and Photos by Danielle Grossman 


ulie Burrell is known for her torch songs, a style of jazz 
that reflects love and heartache. 
But she is about much more than one form of jazz music. 
The award-winning singer also brings to life the classic 
jazz tunes of Ella Fitzgerald and Duke Ellington. Burrell 
combines the classics of older jazz with a little modern-day humor, 
making her songs entertaining as well as relaxing. 
Burrell was introduced to Long Beach after performing 


Millikan, whose only two clients 
began with Burrell and Stevie Ray 
Vaughn. Millikan began her rock 
career and, at the age of 19, Burrell 
began touring with several rock 
bands-—a realization of every rock 
junkie’s dream that would last for 
several years. 

“T went to New York when | 
was doing rock,” Burrell says. “I 
toured with Gregg Allman, The 
Stray Cats and Johnny Winter.” 

So how does a rock singer find 
her way to jazz? Burrell began 
singing the classic style based on the 


suggestion of record labels after she 
opened for the Moody 


with the Duke Ellington Orchestra, under the direction of Julie Blues. 
D k > M Elli Burrell “ * : > 
uke’s son, Mercer Ellington. I was getting bored with three-chord soi ags,” Burrell 
“Performing with the Duke Ellington Orchestra was kind perfoms says, “so I was thinking about getting into it: anyway.” 
of nerve-wracking at first,” Burrell says. “IfilledinforCarmen with her Perhaps Burrell has always been a natural \ vhen it comes 
Bradford off and on for two years. What helped me was that group in to jazz. 
I'd studied so much Ella Fitzgerald and knew scatting.” Long “When I was 13, I was studying a classi.cal song,” the 
Though Burrell has been a resident of Long Beach for only singer says. “Right in the middle of the song , this tune just 


a year, she already has written a 
song for thecity. Mayor Beverly 
O’Neill decided to circulate the 
song in an effort to make it the 
city’s theme. 

Burrell didn’t always as- 
pire to bea great singer. Grow- 
ing up in Austin, Texas, she 


studied to become a classical 
pianist and took workshops at 
Julliard.at the age of 16 and 
decided to audition fora blues 
band at 17. 

“Tt was a fantasy to sing,” 
Burrell says, of her blues band experience. “But, I decided to act on 
it. They taught me blues, and I sang with them fora couple of years.” 

During that time, Burrell began writing her own Texas style 
rock. At a performance in Austin, she was picked up by Chelsey 


Finding 
success 


Mn Jazz 
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Beach. 


came to me. It was jazz, and I didn’t even knovw what jazz was 
yet.” 

Burrell decided to do a little jazz reszarc h and began to 

study the styles of Ella Fitzgerald, Duke Elli ngton and Julie 
London. From these records, she taught herse:If breath control 
and diction-important tools for a singer. 

“Julie unites the present with the past from the ’40s, 50s, 
and early 60s,” according to the Austin Chronicle. “The jazz 
vocalist’s unique Texas torch song stylings are rece:ived well.” 

Burrell decided to move to the Los Ang’eles a.rea because 
she wanted a new challenge. When she is not performing, 
her everyday life is filled with booking performances, 
talking to club owners, sending promo packages, returning 
fan mail from the Internet and, most impor‘tantly, writing 

music. 

“It’s all down to inspiration,” Burrell says, reflec.ting upon what 
it takes to write a song. “A lot of times, I dream son gs. When I wake 
up, I have to write them down as fast as I can.” 

Kathryn Sekula, Burrell’s producer, loved he:r music so much 
that, after a performance one night, she offered to sponsor Burrell’s 
CD. It is going on 30,000 copies sold and they are working on a 
second release together. 

Performing and making her show entertair ing are important to 
Burrell as well. 

“T talk to the audience,” she says. “I make them laugh, and I sing 
to them. The showis entertaining, and make hem relaxed and happy. 
J try to make them forget their troubles for acouple hours, and it makes 
me happy.” 

For more about Julie Burrell and her Long Beach anthem, check 
out her website at www.hometown.aol.co'm/julieburrell/index.huml. 
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By Phil Wiitte 
Photos by Caroline Limuti 


he prized recruit arrives amid high expectations 
and those involved in the program show up to extol the virtues of their 
campus. Tours are giveii, pitches are made, anda hard sell is employed— 
all in an effort to getasought after prospect to commit to Cal State Long 
Beach. 

But this achiever cann ot throw a 90-mph fastball, dunk a basketball 
or deliver bone-rattling spikes. What this recruit can do is play 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto so beautifully it can bring an audience to tears. 

“Good violinists are as sought after as star quarterbacks,” says 
CSULB Symphony Orchestra conductor Richard Rintoul, who is in 
his fourth year in the music department and is the person mainly 
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Prized talent, powerful performance 


responsible for turning around the orchestra. 

During his time at CSULB, Rintoul has helped to make the 
symphony stand out in the California State University and now 
competes with UCLA and USC in recruiting musicians. 

“J think our orchestra and strings department is one of the best in 
California,” says Donald Para, interim associate dean of the College of 
the Arts and former music department chairman. 


The CSULB 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
performed 
Carmina 
Burana at the 
Carpenter 
Performing 
Arts Center in 
March. 


Instability becomes prosperity 


Though the exact date of the orchestra’s creation is unknown, Para traces 
its origin to the early 50s under Bert McGarrity, an original CSULB 
faculty member when the school opened in 1949. 

After McGarrity, Henry Tomianca took over in 
the late ’50s and oversaw the program for six years 
until Hans Lempl came along. Lempl was the longest 
serving supervisor, holding the position for 15 years. 

Replacing Lempl was Akiro Endo, who held the 
post from 1982 to 1987 and was the last full-time 
faculty member to head the orchestra. Endo left in 1987 
to take a professional conducting job and, after that, 
faculty member Roger Hickman and other part-timers 
were brought in, with varying degrees of success. 

“In the early 20s, California was in such a bad 
recession that budgets were reduced to a level where 
we couldn’t afford to keep a tenured position for the 
orchestra,” Para says. 

Rintoul joined the program as a part-time in- 


structor four years ago. 

“The program has not been as stable since | 
joined the faculty in 1988,” Para says. “The program 
is on solid footing and headed in the right direction.” 

With budgets flush again and the orchestra thriv- 
ing, a tenure track position is being added for the fall 
semester, and Rintoul is one of the leading candi- 
dates for the spot. 

“We are fortunate to have him in charge of the 
orchestra,” College of the Arts Dean Kristi Jones 
says. “There has been a significant improvement in 
the quality of the performances.” 


Students encouraged to be more 


Apart from a few community members, the Symphony is comprised of 
CSULB music majors. One way Rintoul feels he is helping his students 
is by exposing them to a variety of musical styles. 

“We try not to have them specialize, and in addition to classical 
we re performing jazz and new age music, and I want to add things like 
mariachi music in the future,” Rintoul says. “"I want them to diversify 
so they can make a living.” 

The key to a strong music program, Rintoul says, is the quality of 
the teachers. Of the 11 teachers in strings, Rintoul has overseen the 
hiring of eight. 


CSULB’s location also has had a positive effect when it comes to 


training musicians. 
“Because we re located in a metropolitan area, our students have the 
advantage of getting their lessons from professional players,” Para says. 
In filling teaching vacancies as well as recruiting students, Rintoul 
can draw on an extensive list of contacts he has 
compiled through his years of teaching and in the 
four groups he calls his main accomplishments. 
The four are the Colburn School of Performing 
Arts, the Pasadena Young Musicians Orchestra, the 
Crossroads School, and the Idyllwild Arts Academy. 


Drawing crowds to benefit scholars 


Though the department receives funding from the 
university, it is not enough to cover the number of 
full scholarships the department feels it needs to 
attract the best students. 

“A significant part of the string scholarships 
come from the various performances,” Para says. 
“When you’re competing with schools like USC, 


a full nde rs a $20,000 
education, you've got to be prepared to match the 


where students can get 


scholarship,” Rintoul says. 

Ticket sales from symphony performances gen- 
erate money to supplement the department's fund- 
ing. The main performance of the school year is the 
Celebrating Music show, which, now in its 11th 
year, featured Carmina Burana by Carl Orff in the 
Carpenter Performing Arts Center March 18. 

“This piece is very visceral, exciting and rhyth- 
mically alive,” Rintoul says. “The choral pieces use 
all kinds of love songs, both godly and carnal, and 
they are full of wild, youthful enthusiasm.” 

The symphony has two major programs left on 
its schedule for the semester. On April 20, it will be 
presenting Dido and Aeneas and Mozart’s /mpressario in conjunction 
with the school’s opera department. 

On May 2 and 4, the symphony will be performing an opera gala 
in conjunction with the Italian studies department on campus, which 
organized the event as a benefit for its donors. 

After some lean years in the early 90s, the program is headed in the 
right direction. 

“| think our students right now are an amazing collection of 
strengths and weaknesses,” Rintoul says. “The students are our best 
recruiters, and they are getting out and talking to other students. It is 


an exciting place to be right now.” 


Glassie cars 


from the 1950s line the street at 
a local house party Valentine’s Day 
weekend. Inside the house, women wear 
long, swaying skirts and dresses that hang 
past their knees; their hair twisted in the 
front to create what was once called a roll. 
Men sporting pompadour hairdos and 
white T-shirts, their sleeves rolled 
up and their jeans cuffed over their 
boots, round out the look. A sea of 
black and white Oxfords, motor- 
cycle boots and Chuck Taylor tennis 
shoes fill the dance floor in a melody of 
honky-tonk and swing. 
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This was no regular Valentine’s 
Day get-together, it was a rockabilly 
party. For its fans, rockabilly—a 
mixture of country, hillbilly and 
rhythm and blues—isn’t just 
music, it’s a lifestyle. Dressing 

in *50s clothing is a way for 

these music lovers to go back 
toatimewhen life was simple. 
A mischievous slap-bass 
guitar anda screeching steel gui- 
tar are trademarks of the rockabilly 
sound. Hank Williams, Bill Haley, Johnny 
Cash, Janis Martin and Wanda Jackson are some of the noteworthy 
artists who have played rockabilly music. Its unique sound may be the 
reason why people are still rocking and rolling to it 50 years later. 
“Tt is a lot of fun,” says Lyn Wiley, a Long Beach resident and an 
engineer at Boeing. “It’s a place to go to get away from it all. The 90s 


are so computerized. Every thing revolves around a computer. 
[Rockabilly] takes you back to the handshake time. When a handshake 
deal was good, somebody’s word was as good as gold. J miss that.” 

Wiley, who is starting an all-women rockabilly band, has been 
interested in rockabilly music for eight years. She grew up listening to 
her father’s Hank Williams records and looks to female artists like Janis 
Martin and Wanda Jackson for inspiration and encouragement. 

Cal State Long Beach biology student Michelle Thissen’s interest 
in rockabilly started after attending a social dance class. “The people are 
wonderful-it’s a great scene,” Thissen says. “Fans and musicians are 
more like old friends instead of untouchable rock stars.” 

Wiley added, “They are really down to earth. They come out and 
thank you for coming to their shows.” 


Rock 
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Ray Condo poses with his rockabilly sweethearts. Left to right: Nicole 
Calia, Lyn Wiley, Ray Condo, Angie Williams and Regina Laird. 
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One of Wiley’s favorite rockabilly artists is Ray Condo. He makes 
a point to come out and say hi to her after each show. Many of the 
musicians come out to meet the fans who dress up, dance and 
appreciate the vintage and soul of rockabilly. 

“We are head-to-toe vintage when we go out,” Wiley says. “Our 
hair, all of our clothes, our shoes, our purses—you do it out of respect 
for the band.” 

Thissen finds that dressing up enhances the experience. “It makes 
it more fun and authentic,” she says. “you get more into the mood.” 

Many clubs in Southern California, like Lotus in Huntington Beach 
and Dickiebell in Bellflower, showcase rockabilly. Memory in Anaheim 
has rockabilly on Tuesdays and Wednesdays where people ages 12- to 75- 
years old enjoy the music. The Satin Ballroom in Culver City, which 
mostly features swing, gets rockabilly fever once a month. 

Fans of rockabilly can be seen taking off their work shoes and 
slipping into pairs of wingtips. And students take off their book bags 
and putona’50s outfits. For some it’s remembering the days when they 
were young; for others, it is connection to the past. 

Many rockabilly artists who started the genre are still playing and 
getting huge turnouts from fans. Condo has been playing for 40 years. 
There are new people on the rockabilly scene such as Big Sandy, Josie 
Kreuzer and James Intveld. They may someday be the veterans of this 
long-standing musical tradition. 

As the night closed on the Valentine’s Day party, guests were still 
hopping around the hardwood floor, singing along to their favorite 
songs. Wiley’s explanation for rockabilly’s popularity is as simple as the 
cars from that era. 

“Tt is just like classic cars—it will never go out,” Wiley says. “The 
’50s is America’s dream time. | think people would have loved to be 
from the 50s. You know how the future is so much more complicated? 
The ’50s were simple—everyone needs simplicity.” 
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Check out 
University Magazine 
online: 


www.csulb.edu/~univmag/ 


for online exclusives and 
the latest issues. 


Let us know 
what you think. 


Write to 
University Magazine. 
Send your letters for publication 
in the magazine to: 

1250 Bellflower Blvd. 
SSPA 004 


Long Beach, CA 90840-4601 
e-mail: univmag @csulb.edu 


Confident. Talented. Ambitious. 

They’re Cal State Long Beach students. With faculty and academic programs 
that draw national attention, Long Beach is the university of choice 

for many of California’s top students, including 356 high school valedictorians 
and National Merit scholars this year. Why? The Beach is Hot! 


